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In Memory of Jack London 


By NELL GRIFFITH WILSON 


A Pilgrimage to His Grave on 
October 18, 1931 


T WAS one of those blue, misty days of 
i autumn when a caravan of automobiles made 

the winding ascent from the Valley of the 
Moon to the picturesque, wooded hills of the Jack 
London estate, already bronzed by the first soft 
coloring of fall. Members of the Redwood Empire 
Association were to pay tribute at the grave of the 
famous author, and to visit the ruins of the 
‘““Wolf-House,” that beautiful palace of boulders 
which was unfortunately destroyed by fire on the 
eve of its completion. 

Very quietly and thoughtfully they ascended the 


hill where the ashes of Jack London repose under*' 


a large boulder—‘Jack’s little hill,” as it is af- 
fectionately termed by his widow, Charmian Lon- 
don. And there on the rustic tomb had been 
placed a large spray of rich persimmon leaves, 
their gorgeous coloring blending with the dark 
red of the boulder. Moss and tiny ferns clung to 
its sides as if to lend a modest decoration. 

Mrs. London did not join the group, but Mrs. 
Eliza Shepard, a sister of Jack London, and her 
son, Irving Shepard, were present. 

As the friends stood quietly about the stone 
upon the little hill, through the trees which en- 
circled it could be seen the valley below, blue under 
its veil of autumn haze, that valley which the pen 
of Jack London has pictured to the world. Very 
eloquently and earnestly was Jack London extolled 
as an author, a neighbor and a friend. A poem 
was read ‘i his memory, and a large wreath placed 
reverently upon the boulder. Then the simple 
ceremony closed with that beautiful song of rest 
by Robert Louis Stevenson: 


Requiem 
NDER the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 


Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 





“Jack's Little Se a 
Hill” ' . 


‘The Stone Which the Builders 


Rejected 


HEN Jack London’s famous ‘Wolf 
W House” was being built of the large 

boulders of volcanic rock, there was one 
large stone for which there seemed to be no place. 
This one Jack London ordered thrown aside, saying 
that they would find a place for its later on. To- 
day that same large boulder marks the place where 
his ashes rest on a little hill overlooking his 
beloved Valley of the Moon. 


“The stone which the builders rejected is become 
the head of the corner.”’—Mark 10-12. 


ING had I slumbered on the mountain's breast, 
A massive stone, rough-hewn by age and cast 

From nature’s mighty furnace to find rest 

In shadowed quiet as the seasons passed; 
Long had I known gold day and silver night, 

Before the builders roused deep hope and pride 
That I should grace with pillared joy and might 

A house sublime—But I was cast aside. 


A greater destiny was mine to know— 
I mark a sacred place upon a hill 
And hold the wreathes that reverent hands bestow, 
While bared heads bow, and whispering trees 
are still. 
A dreamy hill, all silent and alone, 
Of world-swept fame, I am the cornerstone. 


. ‘ ' Drawing by Grace 
Griffith Allison. 
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To The Man On Trail 


A Klondike Christmas 


By JACK LONDON 


“UMP ict in.” 

D “But I say, Kid, isn't that going it a little 
too strong? Whiskey and alcohol’s bad 
enought; but when it comes to brandy and pepper- 
sauce and 
“Dump it in. Who's making this punch, any- 
way?” And Malemute Kid smiled benignantly 
through the clouds of steam. “By the time you've 
been in this country as long as I have, my son, and 
lived on rabbit-tracks and salmon-belly, you'll learn 

that Christmas comes only 








of the Southland, where life promised something 
more than a barren struggle with cold and death. 

“We struck the Yukon just behind the first ice- 
run,” he concluded, “and the tribe only a quarter 
of an hour behind. But that saved us; for the 
second run broke the jam above and shut them 
out. When they finally got into Nuklukyeto, the 
whole post was ready for them. And as to the 
foregathering, ask Father Roubeau here—he per- 
formed the ceremony.” 

The Jesuit took the pipe 
from his lips, but could only 








once per annum. And a 
Christmas without punch is 
sinking a hole to bedrock 
with nary a pay-streak.” 
“Stack up on that fer a 
high cyard,” approved big 
Jim Belden, who had come 
down from his claim on 
Mazy May to spend Christ- 
mas, and who, as every one 
knew, had been living the 
two months past on straight 
moose-meat. “Haint fergot 
the hooch we uns made on 
the Tanana, hev yeh?” 
“Well, I guess yes. Boys, 
it would have done your 
hearts good to see that whole 
tribe fighting drunk—and all 
because of a glorious fer- 
ment of sugar and sour 
dough. That was before 
your time,” Malemute Kid 








London was now close to the 
door of fame. One after another, 
in rapid succession, he sent the 
products of his pen to various pub- 


was mailed to Overland Monthly, 
which had already published one 
“To the Man 


of his short stories, 
on Trail.” 

When “The White Silence” ar- 
rived at the Overland office, the 


Charles S. Greene, had in his chief's 
absence, accepted the manuscript 
and the tale appeared in print. 
Mr. Bridge saw the story while on 
the train on his way home, having 
purchased a number of his own 
magazine from the news boy, He 
read the story and declared it 
great.”"—Henry Meade Bland in 
May, 1904, Overland. 





express his gratification with 
patriarchal smiles, while 
Protestant and Catholic vig- 
orously applauded. 

“By gar!" ejaculated Louis 
Savoy, who seemed over- 
come by the romance of it. 
“La petite squaw; mon Ma- 
son brav; by gar!” 

Then, as the first tin cups 
of punch went round, Bettles 
the Unquenchable sprang to 
his feet and struck up his 
favorite drinking song: 


“There's Henry Ward 


Beecher 
And Sunday school teachers, 
All drink of the sassafras 


root; 
But you bet all the same, 
If it had its right name, 
It's the juice of the forbid- 
den fruit.” 





said as he turned to Stanley Prince, a young min- 
ing expert who had been in two years. “No white 
women in the country then, and Mason wanted to 
get married. Ruth’s father was chief of the Ta- 
nanas, and objected, like the rest of the tribe. 
Stiff? Why, I used my last pound of sugar; finest 
work in that line I ever did in my life. You should 
have seen the chase, down the river and across the 
portage.” 

“But the squaw?” asked Louis Savoy, the tall 
French-Canadian, becoming interested; for he had 
heard of this wild deed when at Forty Mile the 
preceding winter. 

Then Malemute Kid, who was a born raconteur, 
told the unvarnished tale of the Northland Loch- 
invar. More than one rough adventurer of the 
North felt his heart-strings draw closer, and ex- 
perienced vague yearnings for the sunnier pastures 


“O the juice of the forbidden fruit,” 
roared out the Bacchanalian chorus,— 


“O the juice of the forbidden fruit,” 
But you bet all the same, 
If it had its right name, 
It’s the juice of the forbidden fruit.” 
Malemute Kid's frightful concoction did its 
work; the men of the camps and trails unbent in 
its genial glow, and jest and song and tales of 
past adventur went round the board. Aliens from 
a dozen lands, they toasted each and all. It was 
the Englishman, Prince, who pledged “Uncle Sam, 
the precocious infant of the New World”; the 
Yankee, Bettles, who drank to “The Queen, God 
bless her’; and together, Savoy and Meyers, the 
German trader, clanged their cups to Alsace and 
Lorraine. 
Then Malemute Kid arose, cup in hand, and 
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glanced at the greased-paper window, where the 
frost stood full three inches thick. “A health to 
the man on trail this night; may his grub hold out; 
may his dogs keep their legs; may his matches 
never miss fire.” 

Crack! Crack!—they heard the familiar music of 
the dog-whip, the whining how! of the Malemutes, 
and the crunch of a sled as it drew up to the 
cabin. Conversation languished, while they waited 
the issue expectantly. 

“An old-timer; cares for his dogs and then him- 
self,” whispered Malemute Kid to Prince, as they 
listened to the snapping jaws and the wolfish snarls 
and yelps of pain which proclaimed to their prac- 
ticed ears that the stranger was beating back 
their dogs while he fed his own. 

Then came the expected knock, sharp and con- 
fident, and the stranger entered. Dazzled by the 
light, he hesitated a moment at the door, giving to 
ali a chance for scrutiny. He was a striking per- 
sonage, and a most picturesque one, in his Arctic 
dress of wool and fur. Standing six foot two or 
three, with proportionate breadth of shoulders and 
depth of chest, his smooth-shaven face nipped by 
the cold to a gleaming pink, his long lashes and 
eyebrows white with ice, and the ear and necks- 
flaps of his great wolfskin cap loosely raised, he 
seemed of a verity, the Frost King, just stepped 
in out of the night. Clasped outside his Mack- 
inaw jacket, a beaded belt held two large Colt's 
revolvers and a hunting-knife, while he carried, 
in addition to the inevitable dog-whip, a smoke- 
less rifle of the largest bore and latest pattern. 
As he came forward, for all his step was firm 
and elastic, they could see that fatigue bore heav- 
ily upon him. 

An awkward silence had fallen, but his hearty 
“What cheer, my lads?” put them quickly at ease, 
and the next instant Malemute Kid and he had 
gripped hands. ‘Thought they had never met, 
each had heard of the other, and the recognition 
was mutual. A sweeping introduction and a mug 
of punch were forced upon him before he could 
explain his errand. 

“How long since that basket-sled, with three 
men and eight dogs, passed?” he asked. 

“An even two days ahead. Are you after 
them?” 

“Yes; my team. Run them off under my very 
nose, the cusses. I've gained two days on them 
already,—pick them up on the next run.” 

“Reckon they'll show spunk?” asked Belden, in 
order to keep up the conversation, for Malemute 
Kid already had the coffeepot on and was busily 
frying bacon and moose-meat, 

The stranger significantly tapped his revolvers. 

““When'd yet leave Dawson?” 

“Twelve o'clock.” 
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“Last night?’"—as a matter of course. 

“Today.” 

A murmur of surprise passed round the circle. 
And well it might; for it was just midnight and 
seventy-five miles of rough river trail was not to 
be sneered at for a twelve hours’ run. 

The talk soon became impersonal, however, 
harking back to the trials of childhood. As the 
young stranger ate of the rude fare, Malemute 
Kid attentively studied his face. Nor was he long 
in deciding that it was fair, honest, and open, and 
that he liked it. Still youthful, the lines had been 
firmly traced by toil and hardship. Though genial 
in conversation, and mild when at rest, the blue 
eyes gave promise of the hard steel-glitter which 
comes when called into action, especially against 
odds. The heavy jaw and square-cut chin dem- 
onstrated rugged pertinacity and indomitability of 
purpose. Nor, though the attributes of the lion 
were there, was there wanting the certain soft- 
ness, the hint of womanliness, which bespoke an 
emotional nature—one which could feel, and feel 
deeply. 

“So thet’s how me an’ the ol’ woman got spliced,” 
said Belden, concluding the exciting tale of his 
courtship. ‘‘Here we be, dad,’ sez she. ‘An’ 
may yeh be damned,’ sez he to her, an’ then to 
me, ‘Jim, yeh—yeh git outen them good duds o’ 
yourn; I want a right peart slice o' thet forty acre 
ploughed ‘fore dinner.’ An’ then he turn on her 
an sez, ‘An’ yeh, Sal; yeh sail inter them dishes,’ 
An’ then he sort o’ sniffled an’ kissed her. An’ I 
was thet happy,—but he seen me an’ roars out, 
‘Yeh, Jim!’ An’ yeh bet I dusted fer the barn.” 

“Any kids waiting for you back in the States?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Nope; Sal died ‘fore any come. Thet’s why 
I'm here.” Belden abstractedly began to light his 
pipe, which had failed to go out, and then 
brightened up with, “How ‘bout yerself, stranger, 
—married man?” 

For reply, he opened his watch, slipped it from 
the thong which served for a chain, and passed it 
over. Belden pricked up the slush-lamp, surveyed 
the inside of the case critically, and swearing 
admiringly to himself, handed it over to Louis 
Savoy. With numerous “By gars!” he finally 
surrendered it to Prince, and they noticed that his 
hands trembled and his eyes took on a peculiar 
softness. And so it passed from horny hand to 
horney hand—the pasted photograph of a woman, 
the clinging kind that such men fancy, with a babe 
at the breast. Those who had not yet seen the 
wonder were keen with curiosity; those who had, 
became silent and retrospective. They could face 
the pinch of famine, the grip of scurvy, or the 
quick death by field or flood; but the pictured sem- 
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blance of a stranger woman and child made 
women and children of them all. 


“Never have seen the youngster yet,—he's a 
boy, she says, and two years old,” said the 
stranger as he received the treasure back. A 
lingering moment he gazed upon it, then snapped 
the case and turned away, but not quick enough 
to hide the restrained rush of tears. 


Malemute Kid led him to a bunk and bade him 
turn in. 


“Call me at four, sharp. Don’t fail me,” were 
his last words, and a moment later he was breath- 
ing in the heaviness of exhausted sleep. 


“By Jove, he’s a plucky chap,” commented 
Prince, ‘Three hours’ sleep after seventy-five 
miles with the dogs, and then the trail again. Who 
is he, Kid?" 

“Jack Westondale. Been in going on three 
years, with nothing but the name of working like 
a horse, and any amount of bad luck to his credit. 
I never know him but Sitka Charley told me 
about him.” 

“It seems hard that a man with a sweet young 
wife like his should be putting in his years in this 
God-forsaken hole, where every year counts two 
on the outside.” 

“The trouble with him is clean grit an stub- 
bornness. He's cleaned up twice with a stake, 
but lost it both times.” 

Here the conversation was broken off by an 
uproar from Bettles, for the effect had begun to 
wear away. And soon the bleak years of monot- 
onous grub and deadening toil were being forgotten 
in rough merriment. Malemute Kid alone seemed 
unable to lose himself, and cast many an anxious 
look at his watch. Once he put on his mittens 
and beaver-skin cap, and leaving the cabin, fell 
to rummaging about in the cache. 

Nor could be wait the hour designated; for he 
was fifteen minutes ahead of time in rousing his 
guest. The young giant had stiffened badly, and 
brisk rubbing was necessary to bring him to his 
feet. He tottered painfully out of the cabin, to 
find his dogs harnessed and everything ready for 
the start. The company wished him good luck 
and a short chase, while Father Roubeau, hur- 
riedly blessing him, led the stampede for the cabin; 
and small wonder,. for it is not good to face 
seventy-four degrees below zero with naked ears 
and hands. 

Malemute Kid saw him to the main trail, and 
there, gripping his hand heartily, gave him advice. 

“You'll find a hundred pounds of salmon-eggs 
on the sled,” he said, “The dogs will go as far 
on that as with one hundred and fifty of fish, and 
you can't get dog-food at Pelly, as you probably 
expected.” The stranger started, and his eyes 
flashed, but he did not interrupt. “You can’t get 


an ounce of food for dog or man till you reach 
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Five Fingers, and that’s a stiff two hundred miles. 
Watch out for open water on the Thirty Mile 
River, and be sure you take the big cut-off above 
LeBarge.”’ 

“How did you know it? 
be ahead of me already?” 

“IT don’t know it; and what's more, I don’t want 
to know it. But you never owned that team 
you're chasing. Sitka Charley sold it to them last 
spring. But he sized you up to me as a square 
once, and I believe him. I've seen your face; I 
like it. And I've see—why, damn you, hit the high 
places for salt water and that wife of yours, 
and—” Here the Kid unmittened and jerked out 
his sack. 

“No; I don't need it,” and the tears froze on 
his cheeks as he convulsively gripped Malemute 
Kid's hand. i 

“Then don't spare the dogs; cut them out of the 
traces as fast as they drop; buy them, and think 
they're cheap at ten dollars a pound. You can 
get them at Five Fingers, Little Salmon, and the 
Hootalinqua.” 

“And watch out for wet feet,” was his parting 
advice. “Keep a-traveling up to twenty-five, but 
if it gets below that, build a fire and change your 
socks.” 

Fifteen minutes had barely elapsed, when the 
jingle of bells announced new arrivals. The door 
opened, and a mounted policeman of the North- 
west Territory entered, followed by two half- 
breed dog-drivers, Like Westondale, they were 
heavily armed and showed signs of fatigue. The 
half-breeds had been born to the trail, and bore 
it easily; but the young policeman was badly 
exhausted. Still the dogged obstinacy of his race 
held him to the pace he had set, and would hold 
him till he dropped in his tracks. 

“When did Westondale pull out?” he asked. 
“He stopped here, didn’t he?” This was superer- 
ogatory, for the tracks told their own tale too well. 

Malemute Kid had caught Belden’s eye, and he, 
scenting the wind, replied evasively, “A right 
peart while back.” 

“Come, my man; speak up,” he admonished. 

“Yeh seem to want him right smart. Hez he 
been gittin' cantankerous down Dawson way?” 

“Held up Harry McFarland’s for forty thous- 
and; exhanged it at the A. C. store for a check on 
Seattle; and who's to stop the cashing of it if we 
don’t overtake him? When did he pull out?” 

Every eye suppressed its excitement, for Male- 
mute Kid had given the cue, and the young officer 
encountered wooden faces on every hand. 

Striding over to Prince, he put the question to 
him. Though it hurt him, gazing into the frank, 
earnest face of his fellow-countryman, he replied 
inconsequentially on the state of the trail. 

Read further on page 118 


Surely the news can't 
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My Husband—An Old Contributor 


By CHARMIAN KITTREDGE LONDON 


























Charmian London—Shipboard photo, sent to 
Overland from “Somewhere in France,” Feb- 


ruary 20, 1923 


Monthly! And, deeply gratifying to me, 

fashioned, at the inspired request of its 
editor, by the willing heads and hearts of Jack's 
neighbors of the Valley of the Moon—certain 
talented members they of The League of American 
Penwomen, Sonoma County Chapter. 


A JACK LONDON issue of The Overland 


As for me, I cannot name The Overland 
Monthly and dissociate it with Jack London. For 
on the very day of my first meeting with the 
glorious boy, was he not at my house in Berkeley 
on matters pertinent to his work for The Over- 
land?—tthose matters being the serial publication 
of his first great Alaskan stories. 

Fadeless is that memory-cameo of his short 
Greek face, featured so like the Damascene 
Wrestler I happened upon in the Vatican; his 
shining, appealing eyes, wide-spaced beneath an 
artist's brows, and merrily crowned with a mop 
of brown curls. Too, I can still revision the elo- 
quent small hands—hands that talked as leaves 
gesturing in a light battling with the universe. 
It was not for nothing that Jack’s distaff ancestry 
endowed him with an infusion of vivid Latin 
energy. 

The Overland Monthly . , . other connotations 

. . why, even I, in my ‘teens, had acted a humble 
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part in its sometimes precarious continuance. 
Played might better express it, for it was good 
fun, in an atmosphere of charm, and I added 
little to the cast, except perhaps to the gaiety of 
the cramped, dusty editorial rooms on Montgomery 
Street before the Great Earthquake and Fire. 

Then, as fairly often, the periodical, nursery of 
genius though it had been and remained, went 
through strait experiences while its adherents 
winced from time to time in fear of its passing. 
And the humility of my position is best described 
by the humorous and lowly if affectionate sobri- 
quet of Assistant Sub-scissors. I think it was that 
friendly poet in our midst, Charlie Greene, who 
dubbed me thus. He was an unfailing light in the 
none-too-well illuminated sanctum. 

Now it occurs to me that I was also associated, 
on one occasion, at least, with The Out West 
Magazine. This to the extent of an article upon 
“cross-saddle” horsemanship for women. One 
modern pioneer was I in resurrecting the time- 
honored Amazonian bodily balance for smart usage 
in our benighted century—benighted in this respect 
beyond the Thirteenth! The western magazines 





Cruising up the wide reaches of the San 
Joaquin River, California, 1914 
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and dailies were complaisant about furthering our 
crusade with dignified publicity. 

By the time I first contacted with Jack London, 
my household, which had come to include the 
main personnel as editor and business manager of 
The Overland with the disturbing authority of 
one’s elders had insisted upon book reviews from 
my dilatory and callow pen. It seems that I was 
hopelessly unenthusiastic about writing. I much 
preferred to entertain myself in other ways. I 
find I have not entirely got over that, But it 
happened that most of the skirted ones of my 
immediate kin were or had been writers, my poet- 
mother among them. So, it was urged, I must 
write. So, obediently, I wrote. And the reviews 
are very amusing to me now—stilted from, per- 
haps, that same distate to perform. 


T our second meeting, I was asked to review 
Jack London's first book, “The Son of the 
Wolf,” soon to appear under the imprint of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Not recking where- 
of I spoke, I consented—almost gladly, for once. 

On the date when the author had sent me the 
gravid proofsheets, I had just come home from 
San Francisco. Because I pounced instantly upon 
the printed slips, all beside including my hat was 
blotted out. -Thus at one hatted sitting I swept 
amazed and broken through the sheaf of stories. 
Of them all but one, ‘““An Odyssey of the North,” 
had been or were making their début in The Over- 
land Monthly. 

There arrive to all of us unasked and unexpected 
hours when mental emotion exceeds bounds and 
one is shattered. So it was with me that far- 
gone afternoon in the University town with its 
dreamy hill backdrop. The tales were so rare in 
icy rigor of scene, and in turn running the gamut 
of human temperament, from starkly rude and 
strong to depths of tenderness and sacrifice in man 
and woman. As well, in spirit and workmanship, 
to me they seemed unprecedented. For I was yet, 
though soon, out of Jack’s abundant admiration for 
the elder artist, to learn my Kipling. The critics, 
always seeking for likenesses, promptly pro- 
nounced Jack London the young American Kipling. 
At any rate, each of the two men had made 
known in romance a virgin region to the reader 
living in our fin de siécle recurrence in eternity. 


In short, with perfect clarity I recognized and 
averred my limitations. Some one bigger than I 
should undertake to write of those astonishing tales. 
Nor did I once waver then or ever after from my 
belief that I was and am much, much too small. 
Jack did not hear of my defection until the bound 
volume had been delivered. “To Charmian, my 
first Reviewer,” is sprawled in boyish characters 
across the flyleaf of the first-edition he gave to me. 
Alas, I had not earned the treasure! I wonder. 
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It may be that I had—by my restraint. And the 
refraining was the best work I ever did. 


HE OVERLAND MONTHLY-—-t takes place 

almost as one member of the composite fam- 
ily in which I developed. Many of the old 
guard went through our house in Oakland, and, 
later, Berkeley. When I was still younger than in 
the Assistant Sub-Scissors months, Charles Howard 
Shinn and his sister Millicent were among them. 
And Charles S. Greene—“Uncle Charlie” of a 
lambent poetic flame. Always suffering under- 
neath smile and gentle Puckish humorousness. 

Then there was Ferdinand I. Vassault. Phil 
Weaver, one of the staff, presented me with a 
souvenir spoon in the bowl of which the prowling 
Overland Bear pauses upon the fabulous overland 
railroad tracks that spanned the continent betwixt 
the oceans. The land once ox-teamed by my own 
among the westerning horde. And from The 
Golden Era Magazine came Harr Wagner; with 
him his dainty poet wife—Madge Morris—or did 
they then say poefess? Up from the South trav- 
eled Charles F. Lummis. Other names crowd—a 
long roster that contains many artists. 

One Sunday a large number planted forestage 
on Yerba Buena—old Goat Island, where the boy 
Jack London found ports for his tiny craft from 
down the Oakland Estuary. And I was the fortu- 
nate General Kid among the Overland crowd upon 
marvelous yachting days in the beautiful White 
Wings. It was Dutch treat, of course. And those 
early bay adventures rank in my devoted memory 
with other white-wings, briny hazards on the same 
turbulent inland sea: on Spray, Petrel, Roamer; 
even to hunting and finding our Rainbow End in 
the South Seas, by way of the Snark; or lapsing 
around Cape Horn on the windjammer Dirigo. 
Again, Australia to Ecuador in a rusty tramp col- 
lier. The pretty White Wings ranks among my 
gorgeous voyagings with Jack London; and sweet 
and tender are mind-pictures of the old magazine 
group. 

To draw together my discourse: And so, and 
so... I am pleased, I am greatly touched, by this 
present tribute of our Overland, through the friend- 
ly publisher and editor, to my Strong Traveler, 
Jack London. And one notes that the magazine has 
resumed its elder format, which I better like. In 
the late large size it meant to me “something else 
again’”—not my own Overland Monthly. 

Verse and articles contributed by these neigh- 
bors of Jack London and myself in our enchanted 
County of Sonoma have passed through my grate- 
ful hands. Fair and sensitive to the man the 
writers have striven to be. As if they have felt 
that biased critics had no power over his emotions. 

Read further on page 120 
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TO JACK LONDON 


By Grace Monroe Davis 


E wrote of a world that had pretty grown and pale 
From lack of blood. From life well insulated 


We went our way. Then, like the untamed gale 
That tears the bay where Suisun is mated 

Unto the lusty ocean, Jack London wrote. 

He told of sinewy men with passions taut, 

Whose fishng skiffs like gun gray sea gulls float, 

But never in the rip toothed waves are caught, 

And shattered. Pirates, too, of saurian shapes 
Watch for the fish catch splashed with light, as dawn 
Flings flamingo flames against the western capes; 
And how to picture these Jack Loggon knew, 

For in his early youth he fought with Life: 

He met this Foe on the rough Suisun slough, 

And cut His heart out with an oyster knife. 

Though London's tales may reek with muck and mud, 
And tell of men uncouth and roughly dressed; 

Still racing through the drab is the red of blood. 


His tales will live; they meet Time's sternest test. 


CF 


MARTIN EDEN % 
By SarAH HAMMOND KELLY 


ey HE blaze of tropic suns was in his face”, 
Yet old remembered Beauty held his eyes 

Remote with dreams of loveliness that lies 
Beyond our knowledge in a strange, far place: 
I took this well-thumbed volume from its case, 
And gave him warning, since I must be wise 
For eager youth. “Now read! If courage dies, 
When once the end of perfect dreams you trace, 
There have been others who have found the cost 
Exacted for the privilege of song 
Too bitter and the lonely road too long. 
If courage lives—we others are the lost 
Mad souls who serve and cherish, as you must, 
Ashes of Truth and Beauty's fragrant dust.” 
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Jack London 


A Brief Sketch of His Life 


By EDITH GRANGER HAWKES 


“To the Man on Trail,” appeared in the 
Overland Monthly in January, 1899—thirty- 
That year saw the publication 
These, with 


J’: LONDON ’'S first published short story, 


three years ago. 
of seven more, all stories of Alaska. 
“An Odyssey of the 
North,” first appear- 
ing in the conserva- 
tive Atlantic Month- 
ly, made up his first 
collected volu me, 
called “The Son of 
the Wolf.” From 
that time until his 
untimely death in 
1916 he poured forth 
writings of every 
kind, — stories, es- 
says, poems, and 
long works of fiction 
and other prose, un- 
til at the end he had 
accomplished in these 
seventeen years of 
violent activity some 
50 published volumes. 
— That is an amaz- 
ing record. And 
whether one is an 
admirer of Jack Lon- 
don or not, it is a 
fact that must be ad- 
mitted. It is the story 
of a vitality so great, 
an energy so over- 
flowing, a _ driving 
force so tremendous, 
that the wonder is 
that he did not wear 
himself out long be- 
fore the end came. 
Never was there a 
writer who put so 
much of himself into all that he wrote. What he 
had seen, and he had seen much, he translated into 
terms of his own nature, and poured it forth again 
as stories that gripped their readers just because 
of that force of personality behind and within them. 
The bare outer facts of Jack London's life could 
be told in a hundred words, more or less, but it is 
the motives and forces behind these facts that 
count. Here was a boy, the sun of “movers,” as 
they are often called in the west. His parentage 











Aboard the “Roamer” in the confluence of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Rivers, California, 1915. 


was good old American, ending finally in the 
father who had the pioneering streak in him, and 
who gave it to his son enhanced a thousandfold, 
although developing along entirely different lines. 

This boy, born in San Francisco in 1876, grew 
up amid sordid sur- 
roundings, although 
part of his boyhood 
was spent on a 
ranch. He lived in 
various small places 
not far from San 
Francisco Bay, and 
finally his parents 
settled in Oakland. 
Here he did all sorts 
of odd jobs, none of 
them elevating, was 
graduated from 
grammar school, and 
learned to know the 
public library. His 
parents were poor, 
and his occupations 
drew him to the 
water-front with its 
saloons and dives, 
where he learned 
about all a boy could 
of human degrada- 
ion. He also im- 
bibed here an eager- 
ness for sea life from 
the many sailors he 
became acquainted 
with. This hunger 
he tried to satisfy in 
small boats on San 
Francisco Bay, but 
not until he was sev- 
enteen, already an 
upstanding man 
among men on land 
and water, and across a bar or in a fight and 
earning various none too savory sobriquets, did 
he finally sign articles as able seaman on the 
schooner “Sophie Sutherland” for a sealing voyage 
in the North Pacific. He was gone seven months, 
and on his return he was a different man. 

This ended one period of his life. He worked 
now for a few months at steady jobs. But con- 
fining over work was too much for him. He left 
his position, and started tramping with others back 
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to the east. For months he led a hobo life, beg- 
ging his way, or earning a few cents, living with 
other tramps, and even spending a stretch in prison, 
thought only for ‘‘vagrancy.”” One authority has 
it that he did this with the purpose of contact 
with life at first hand for the sake of a study in 
sociology, but he himself says it was simply the 
wanderlust in his blood that would not let him 
rest. However, although this period was short, 
less than two years, it gave him a new impulse, 
which furnished the guiding-line for the rest of his 
life. In other words, he found that he had a 
brain, and decided to 
use it to make his way 
in the world. But as 
he had so little educa- 
tion, he resolved, even 
at his present age, 
nineteen, to get more, 
and on his return to 
Oakland he began to 
study. He did a year 
at high school, cram- 
med years of work 
into three months, 
passed his exams and 
entered the University 
of California. He 
crammed himself full 
of all kinds of knowl- 
edge — historical, sci- 
entific, philosophic, ec- 
onomic, and literary. 
He began to write, 
anything and every- 
thing. He sent out 
articles and _ stories, 
only to have them re- 
turned. It was not un- 
til he returned from a 
year spent in the 
Klondike with the 1897 
mob of adventurers for gold that he wrote some- 
thing that was an entering wedge with worth-while 
publications. This was “To the Man on Trail,” 
mentioned before. 

London's besi books deal with Alaska, the cli- 
max being reached in “The Call of the Wild,” 
conceded by nearly all critics to be his best work. 
This, as everyone must know, is the story of a 
fine dog who, losing his master, reverted to the 
life of the wolf from which his ancestors had 
sprung. 

Everything he saw and did, every place he 
went, were grist for London's mill. He went to 
England, and “People of the Abyss’ followed, 
with various sociological essays. The famous 
“Voyage of the Snark” resulted in stories galore 
of the South Seas, and he made a tremendous new 
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Charmian London—One of Jack's favorite pictures 
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reputation in that field. London himself said, “I 
carry my office in my head, and see the world while 
I earn the money to see it with.” He wrote all 
the time, forcing himself, in no matter what cir- 
cumstances, to do his thousand words or more a 
day. Before one story or article was finished, his 
brain was teeming with plans for the next. His 
fund of material seemed inexhaustible. And yet, 
although plots might change, and even scenes, Jack 
London himself was in everything he wrote,—his 
experiences, his views, his theories—in fact, himself. 

London had a tremendous feeling for words, and 
a seemingly inexhaus- 
tible vocabulary, 
which he increased by 
studying and memor- 
izing words from the 
dictionary, by com- 
bining words, hyphen- 
ating them, enriching 
them by new uses. 

Pattee, in his “Side- 
lights on American 
Literature,” calls at- 
tention to some inter- 
esting points: one of 
these is London's abil- 
ity to describe a fight, 
—any kind of a fight, 
from a dog-fight to a 
mutiny at sea. He 
handles them all with 
the love of a fighter 
for the sight of others 
fighting. Another is 
the fact that his heroes 
are all super-men. Not 
one is a natural man, 
but a demi-god, even 
though he be a brute. 
But Pattee conceded 
to him that while his 
white women are too idealized, his Indian women, 
who are probably also idealized, and often un- 
natural, are real creations, his most original ones. 

London during tramping days became a socialist 
in theory, although by nature an individualist. 
Many of his articles and books are in support of 
socialism, and the socialistic idea underlies much 
of his fiction. Indeed, although he admits that he 
writes solely because he wants to make money, 
and that is the way in which he can make it best 
and make the most, he had an idea that there must 
be an underlying purpose to every novel. 

In 1905, London, who had been married and 
divorced, and was father of two little girls, mar- 
ried Charmian Kittredge, and henceforth made his 
home in that ‘Valley of the Moon” which he has 

Read further on page 122 
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Library Collected by Jack London 


Reveals Thirst for Knowledge 
By CELESTE G. MURPHY 


wanted first-hand knowledge and was able to 

evaluate it. He crashed doors denied to many 
men and learned much in the hard school of ex- 
perience. Endowed with a brain which had the 
power of discrimination, he coined his experiences 
into masterpieces of literature. Verily he is neither 
poor in purse nor impoverished in spirit who is 
conscious of the faculties of a London. The boy, 
Jack London, sensed his power. His brain ca- 
reened in a feverish search for material that his 
pen might give truth to a world too smug, too 
stupid or busy to get what he would garner. 

His search was intelligent and he studied modes 
of expression as Brewster's “Studies in Structure 
and Style." He probed the riddle of life as he 
scrutinized the findings of accepted philosophers. 
Books and libraries were the stepping stones to 
the heights he finally won. From these he win- 
nowed golden grain. Books reveal souls and plumb 
depth of character. London, ranger of land and 
sea, found himself scanning viewpoints of many 
men, and always as ideas percolated his brain, 
there was reaction original and forceful. Theories 
crystallized. Cause and effect became epics. Prose 
surged out as poetry. Character was created from 


} LONDON drank deep of knowledge. He 


seamy outcroppings. Soul was glimpsed in the 
hopeless. Overtones were detected. Jack Lodon 
unearthed treasures never before equaled in the 
literary world. Who has plucked as wonderful a 
tale from the primordial past as ‘““The Call of the 
Wild”? When has the master style been better 
developed than in this story, an accredited text- 
book at home and abroad in schools and colleges 
from which he took no degrees? 

To acquire a library was one of his principal 
ambitions. The Oakland public library and the 
book shelves at U. C. meant more to him than 
college professors or required courses. Book- 


wyshelves or a single volume instantly captivated 


him. His first meeting with Charmian Kittredge, 
his inspiration and mate, was to exchange books 
and discuss them. Little did he think then or when 
buying shabby volumes from a push peddler’s cart 
in big cities that he should one day come to own 
a notable collection of 15,000 books. As success 
came, he kept adding to his “tools of trade” as 
he called his books. They were primarily why 
he began to think of a massive house of stone 
where he might safely house his treasures; so he 
built the Wolf House from the red stone of the 
Sonoma hills with its timbering of redwood. This 





At his desk at Glen Ellen, shortly before his death in 1916 
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noble pile was not destined to hold the books. 
Fortunately before they had been moved in, a fire 
swept the great house. London died without seeing 
his collection assembled. Many volumes were 
stored in a massive wine cellar on the Jack Lon- 
don ranch. The cottage which Jack and Charmian 
occupied held but a few of the collection; volumes 
in daily use filled the walls of their workroom. 


What books comprised London's library and 
helped him in his constructive plan to sit with the 
gods on Olympus? Charmian London refers to 
many of them in het biography, “The Book of 
Jack London” (The Century Co., 1921). 

You can trace the rise of the young giant and 
almost get a complete guide to his growth, and 
yet on the same schedule of reading it is apparent 
that the magic carpet would not be beneath ordi- 
nary feet. The spark of genius and combustion 
of a London brain turned his reading into inspired 
work surcharged with a personality which brought 
the world to acclaim him and necessitated trans- 
lation of his books into many languages. Trans- 
lations he read and himself was translated. Of all 
books of his youth Ouida’s “Signa” and Herbert 
Spencer's “Philosophy of Style’ he credits most 
as his guides. Then came the days of Carl Marx, 
Nietzche (‘“Thus Spake Arathustra’), Schopen- 
hauer, Spinoza, Darwin (“Origin of Species’). 
He won a thorough grounding in evolution, we 
are told, and was able to digest the most abstruse 
biologists and fathom the ideas of leading authori- 
ties on psychology and psychoanalysis. Freud, 
Prince and Jung were on his list. Haekel and 
Bergson challenged his earnest thought. Eco- 
nomics and political economy were a part of his 
“long pursued and omniverous reading.” Rous- 
seau'’s ‘Social Contract,” Malthus’s “Law of Pop- 
ulation, “The Historians’ History of the World” 
(25 volumes), ‘The Struggle for Success’ indi- 
cate the type of books which made for the burn- 
ing of midnight oil. In his correspondence with 
Cloudseley Johns he lists the following books as 
engaging his attention at one time: 

Saint, “Amands Revolution of 1848"; Brew- 
ster's “Studies in Structure and Style’; Jordan's 
“Footnotes to Evolution”; Tyrell’s ““Sub-Arctics’’; 
Bohm, ‘‘Bawerk's Capital and Interest.” 

Modern fiction was read with alert interest, and 
to quote from the Biography: ‘Jack read rapa- 
ciously of the meatiest and trashiest.’"" He wanted 
to be informed as to the stride of moderns. Upton 
Sinclair's “Jungle” had its influence; Austin Lewis 
impressed him. Books on criminology, jurispru- 
dence, psychic phenomenon and religion were 
eagerly perused. He read writers gone sour on 
the fair sex but they did not kill his grand passion. 
Weeds never crowded out the flowers from his 
fertile brain. He loved poetry and reveled in its 
reading. Shelley, Swinburne (Songs of the Spring 
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Tides), Rosetti, Omar Kayham, and certain gems 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, James Whitcomb Riley 
and Eugene Field. Tennyson's “Idylls of the 
King” was an abiding joy. Kipling's heroic char- 
acters and virile style he admired and defended, 
and has himself been called the Kipling of the 
Klondike. 

Jack London's library and the scope of his read- 
ing reveal widely separated themes and scenes. 
‘Jack was not a collector of rarities. His objective 
was a diversified reference library,” points out 
Charmian London. But his ‘‘tools of trade’ include 
rare tomes, richly bound classics and volumes 
priceless because autographed by contemporaries. 


Through research and study he paved the way 
for travel and political problems and was an in- 
telligent war correspondent as well as a graphic 
writer of news stories. Look at his Far East ref- 
erences—'China and the Allies,” “Reshaping of 
the Far East,” “China's Revolution,” Bereford’s 
“Break-up of China” and you will realize the pre- 
paredness of Jack London. He was girded for 
every fray. 

His love of the sea and books reflecting its 
fascinating appeal and rugged traditions are con- 
spicuous on his shelves. “Moby Dick, or the 
White Whale” stirred the imagination and adven- 
turous spirit of London, the boy. South Sea tales, 
books on Alaska adventuring, and expeditions to 
the North and South Poles by Peary, Amundsen, 
Nansen and other explorers, African data, and 
voyaging accounts by writers of many countries 
were valuable aids. Not content with this world 
alone he peered beyond and acquired many au- 
thorities on metaphysics. He was adventuring to 
the end. The last pages he scanned as death sum- 
moned him over the baffling horizon was a voyage 
tale, “Around Cape Horn, Maine to California, 
1852, ship James W. Paige.” 

London was proud of contemporary writers 
whom he knew and hailed as Californians—Frank 
Norris, Helen Hunt Jackson, George Sterling, Ger- 
trude Atherton, Joaquin Miller, Edwin Markham 
and others. His volumes of California history and 
shelves filled with books of authors sprung from 
his native soil were accessions of which he was 
very fond. 

A cursory glance at the literary collection of 
the gifted author of the Valley of the Moon re- 
veals books by John Masefield, Eden Philpotts, 
Beatrice Harradan, May Sinclair (‘Divine Fire’), 
John Kendrick Bangs, Taine, Emerson, Vandyke, 
Bulwer, F. Marion Crawford, Irving, Defoe, 
Kingsley, Zangwill, Smollet, Tolstoi, and con- 
spicuous because of London's theme, John Barley- 
corn, is a little volume ‘“Ten Nights in a Barroom.” 

Problem plays, the drama, and works of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Suderman, Bernard Shaw, 

Read further on page 120 
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Treasures From The Snark’s Cruise 


By BYRD WEYLER KELLOGG 


HAT inspired the designs in the delicate 

traceries on their Marquesan blood bowI, 

Jack and Charmian London never com- 
pletely revealed after they brought the priceless 
curio back to their beloved Beauty Ranch in the 
Valley of the Moon. Friends heard hints of its 
sanguinary history soon after the travelers came 
home from their cruise on the Snark. Later they 
found it hung on a wall in the London home, an 
axis for a group of South Sea Island weapons and 
calabashes. 

These calabashes still seem to rotate with a 
swirling mass of poi-poi made from breadfruit, al- 
though it has been nearly twenty-five years since 
the black fingers of a Marquesas Islander touched 
them. 

Dark, loathsome shadows lurk in the blood bowl, 
an oblong calabash, for from it has been drunk 
the blood of two shipmasters, mean men both, 
almost despicable enough to warrant their end. 
This was their fate. The natives whom they be- 
trayed drank their blood and ate their white flesh. 

For over a century human blood stained the 
wood, crept into the flexuous meshes of the carv- 
ings, yet the bowl is preserved in perfect state 
today. A long-pig trencher, which might well 
have been its companion piece, fell into bits as 
Charmain London bartered for its possession. 

That vast collection of South Seas curios made 
by the writer and his wife, has been kept practic- 
ally intact, and each specimen will eventually ful- 
fill its proposed destiny—not in Wolf House, for 
which the collection was made, for that dream 
home burned while yet incomplete; but they will 
find a permanent abiding place somewhere on 
Beauty Ranch. 

Even now some of the calabashes—great brown 
ones, thirty inches in diameter—form a part of the 
lighting system in Charmain London's home. They 
are the globes used for indirect illumination. 

Great bowls, small ones and sizes in between 
serve innumerable purposes in that household. 
Even the season of the year dictates their use in 
this far distant land, One—oblong, with ends 
shaped like a canoe and with four squat legs—is 
filled with tender foliage when spring scatters its 
newborn green over the countryside; in the 
autumn it flaunts scarlet and gold souls of dying 
verdure. 

Fashioned from heavy mio wood, and hard as 
stone, the London calabashes (kokas) are unsur- 
passed by any in private collections. ‘Charmian 
London tells how they were discovered in her 
breath-taking “Log of the Snark.” She also tells 


in that book the story of a hula-hula skirt of seal 
brown, mattress-like human hair. She even shows 
it worn by her husband. 

Beautiful possessions, but disquieting, for they 
bring back memories of the original owners— 
humans who were sacrificed, and eaten after being 
despoiled of their flowing tresses for vanity's sake. 

Armlets were found that matched the skirt, and 
an “old men’s beards,” which Robert Louis Stev- 
enson describes as a Marquesan’s most precious 
treasurer. “Old men’s beards” are foot long, gray 
fringes, stiff and grim, and worn on the forehead. 
They are held by a brow band of curving sections 
of yellow turtle shell. 

At some time during the eighteen months the 
Snark cruised in the South Seas, Mr. and Mrs. 
London must have longed for the sight of a friendly 
white face, yet in none of their later books did 
they betray this quite natural desire. But they 
felt no hunger for the sound of their native tongue, 
for they carried the voice of their own land with 
them wherever they went. The cargo of the 
Snark contained a phonograph, a big horn, and 
a great assortment of records. 

It does not take a very active imagination to 
conjure up a picture of Jack and Charmian and 
the phonograph, surrounded by natives surprised, 
mystified, but pleased. Only on such occasions 
did the white man and his mate see the people 
of the South Sea Islands in their primitive state 
without guile, and the pretenses taught them by 
the white race. 

The old phonograph and battered horn are still 
in existence, They respond to proper urging al- 
though in a phlegmatic way, for the islands have 
destroyed the timbre of the instrument; the voice 
once glamarous has fallen upon evil days. Caruso's 
record of Brindisi's “Drinking Song” is lost for- 
ever, worn out by a homesick soul who would 
listen to none other as long as the faithful machine 
would grind out that rollicking melody. 

“I must get a new horn,” Charmian says when- 
ever she sees a visitor's eye on this mis-shapen 
battered old instrument, but there is no promise in 
her voice, and her friends know she never will. 
They know that even as she speaks she is back 
again in Taiohae watching the merry Marquesans 
dancing to Hawaiian music played on an Ameri- 
can phonograph. 

Admire her tapa cloths or talk about them, and 
Charmian London will relate how she found the 
center of tapa making, almost a lost art, and how 
she bargained for the magnificent specimens that 
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cover her walls and hang as dividing draperies in 
long narrow living quarters. 

Only the best pieces have been kept in the 
London collection of tapas. They are white or 
cream, made of tutuga bark and covered with de- 
signs stamped with native dye. 

A few there are who are eternal voyagers. The 
master and mate of the Snark were such. They 
returned to Beauty Ranch in the Valley of the 
Moon and there the demands of a new day 
crowded their waking hours until the old life in 
the South Seas became only a shadow, an allur- 
ing, fantastic dream on the borderland of their 
consciousness, pleading for a permanent place in 
their orderly life. 

Then it was that the two turned to their cher- 
ished belongings, their treasure-trove from the 
South Seas, and through them were able to re- 
create a picture of that tropical land to which 
they would always feel akin. 

A quarter of a century ago the mate of the 
Snark (Charmian London) gazed with appreciat- 
ive and envious eyes on the carved king posts 
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that upheld the Port Mary canoe house on the 
Island of Santa Ana. The canoe house was taboo 
to her feminine, hence defiling presence. 

Her own king posts, bought from Chief Ramana 
of Ugi on the Fourth of July, 1908, are now taboo 
to all but old intimate acquaintances and a few 
new friends. They now guard the citadel of her 
secret place where she goes alone to live in mem- 
ory her days of vagabondage—those days when 
she stood shoulder to shoulder with her own man 
and others and proved her right to a voice in 
men’s councils. 

Charmian’s king posts have ornate poles that 
are half Gothic or nearly Doric, and on the top 
are carved figures. One shows Egyptian influ- 
ence, It is a man sitting on the tips of a shark's 
open jaws, his square well carved hands resting 
on his knees. 

That squat black figure has a secret significance 
known only to the natives. Perhaps its meaning 
is this: In the face of danger be calm—man is su- 
preme. 

A fitting king post indeed, for the master of the 
Snark’s mate! 





About 1909. 


Jack London regularly wrote about 1000 words daily. 
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Photo Arnold- Genthe 
He is shown here in a characteristic 
pose visiting with friends following the day's work. 
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“PEGGING” 


By NATHAN T. PORTER 


EN the entire membership of Boards of 

Directors of certain giant structures of 

business own less than one one-hun- 
dreth of the capital stock of the business they 
manage— 


HEN the Morgans, or the Kuhn-Loebs, or 
Dillon-Reads, or other collossal funding 
machines retain, or purchase for keeps, less than a 
decimal naught-one part of 
the billions in bonds they 
deliver broadcast to trust- 
ful investors— 


HEN the call money 
rates move up just 
at the time the crowd that 
is playing the market must 
employ that money, or pass 
out; and, when these same 
rates go down at the time 
“informed” money (our 
big money) is about to use 
Nathan T. Porter this money in its carrying 
through—when men directing affairs in our De- 
partments of State and in big business machines 
blow hot or cold as the course chartered by our 
financial plotters may require—when all these, and 
more unmentioned so cunningly set, mark the 
passing drama of our economic life, this business 
of “pegging” the market or setting prices by a 
timeclock device becomes more than a science— 
it is an art. In its manoeuvers and in its sequence, 
it out-operates any device mechanically set. It is 
humanly set, and how! 





O the man on the street, this wordy preface to 

our pronouncement on pegging might fall on 
deaf ears but for what has come out in the recent 
quiz of Wall Street's doings and the ways of high 
finance now running its course in committee hear- 
ings at Washington, D. C. 


OW easy and how simple to first lay down 
the barrage of favorable publicity. Casual 
remarks to serve as a background, are made by 
the high-ups as a matter of course. Interviews— 
assuring reports of prommissors ability to pay— 


hurry-up calls to act quickly—firm tones on the. 


exchange—unexpected demands for offerings—re- 
stricted allotments—it must be good, and it is 
yours only if you hurry—sold out sign coming up. 


HE day following, the pegs loosen and fall out 
one by one. All is made ready for the next 
pegging. The big boat has unloaded into smaller 
craft. The gangway of the giant liner is hauled 
up and all the little boats are beaten about in a 
rough sea. There is no way for the public holder 
or investor to get back to the port of safety. No 
anchorage—no pilotage—just waiting to be picked 
up. And after a time he is not up—he is down. 


EGGING the market to unload bond issues; 

pegging the market to effect mergers or hold 
things steady while the new issues are being 
passed out; pegging the market on the exchange 
when certain securities have reached the desired 
low; loosening these pegs when the market is at 
the point of the desired high; pegging here and 
pegging there along the line; pegging the public 
mind at the desired degree of pitch; pegging ups 
and pegging downs—the long-since favorite sport 
of the big game baggers in big finance. 


HE pathetic side of this picture is the knowl- 
edge brought home to each of us that where 
we have been wont to put our highest trust, we 
are now hanging the crepe of our lowest suspicion. 
Even the most eminent place in the church, the 
,most prominent place in the state, the place of 
the most outstanding and conspicous personage in 
*public life, is made, perchance unwittingly, to lend 
“itself to the craft of those who raid the belongings 
of mankind as they have never been raided before. 
From petty brigandage to grand pillaging, marks 
the trail of our civilization. 


ORGAN, the raider of an earlier spoch; and 

then the Morgans raiding us now—brothers 
under the skin—but how petty and feeble those 
Morgans of the ancient time! 


ND while this “pegging” is in progress; 

while stocks are juggled up or juggled down 
at the whim of the “big boys”; while men and 
women are hoodwinked and reputable business 
raided; while these merry-go-rounds of high 
finance occupy the center of the stage, our country 
is made to suffer because of the unemployment 
of several millions of men and women. Because 
these men and women are out of work, they lack 
the necessities of life—many have not sufficient or 
satisfying food, are inadequately clothed and lack 
the means of housing and shelter. 
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UR English cousins, from whom are derived 
our own laws, outgeneral us in more ways 


than one. In England “pegging the market’’ is a 
crime. To peg is to violate England's criminal 
code. No doubt our financiers will claim that 


Britain is behind the times. 


R. B. C. FORBES makes the statement that 

“the most pressing, the most urgent, the most 
dire problem confronting America at this moment, 
in my humble but perhaps mistaken view, is the 
bringing about of such sentiment, such conditions, 
such reflation as will put people at work and en- 
able them to fill their stomachs through their own 
efforts, not through charity, not through a soup 
kitchen, not through a bread line.” 


R. FORBES admits that the people of this 
country are confronted with many and 
pressing problems, financial and economic. The 
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clarification of the stock exchange, railway capi- 
talization and other needed “reforms’’ would per- 
haps, in the opinion of Mr. Forbes, best wait on 
the development of confidence and the return of 
the full dinnerpail. Every other objective, says 
Mr. Forbes, should be subordinated to providing 
honest work for willing American workers. 


ROVIDING work for the unemployed is one 

of the crying needs of the day. If, however, 
the stock market is to regain such measures of 
health, looked upon as desirable by Mr. Forbes 
and others, and if the stock exchange is to be 
brought to a place where it will merit the confi- 
dence of the American people, those in authority 
must see to it that the investigations begun, do not 
go the way of most other investigations of com- 
mittees and commissions for which the states and 
the Federal Government are constantly appropriat- 
ing funds. 


Millionaires and Grub Street 


By JAMES HOWARD BRIDGE 


BOOK under above title, written by 

James Howard Bridge is recently from the 

press of Brentano's. This book will be re- 

viewed in a subsequent issue. We here mention 

one chapter only entitled “The Overland Monthly.” 

Mr. Bridge was for a considerable period the 

distinguished editor of this magazine, and in the 

chapter on the Overland Monthly, has this to say 
relative to Jack London: 

“One day, toward the end of ‘98, my Assistant 

Greene came into my office and said there was a 

man outside who had a story to sell, and wanted 


an immediate decision as to its acceptability. I< 


went to the outer office and greeted him. He said 
his name was Jack London. ‘You mean John,’ I 
said. ‘No, just Jack,’ was the reply. He looked 
like a tramp, and nothing like a man who could 
have written an acceptable story for Bret Harte's 
old magazine. But when he said he had just 
come down from the Klondike, I said “Give me 
your story and come back tomorrow.’ I took the 
manuscript home with me that night and had the 
surprise of my life. The story was called “To the 
Man on Trail; A Klondike Christmas." It was 
the first of the Malaluke Kid stories, and one of 
the finest things Jack London ever did. I under- 
stood that he had never published before, and that 
he had come into the office because he needed 
money—was in fact “dead broke.” Of course 
there was no hesitation when I saw him next 
morning. 

‘We will accept your story, and pay our max- 
imum price—$25.00—for it. If you will write us a 
series of six stories, I will pay for them as you 
bring them in, and have Maynard Dixon illustrate 
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them, and feature them in other ways, so that you 
will be able to get into Eastern magazines, and 
get what your work is worth. For I am free to 
say that your work is worth more than we can 
pay for it.” 

London gratefully accepted my offer, and 
within the next two or three weeks finished the 
series and brought them in. “The White Silence,” 
was the next, and was copied by the New York 
Evening Post. Thereafter Jack London never had 
need to hawk his stuff in any editorial office.” 


Continuing his interesting account of the Over- 
land Monthly, Mr. Bridge says: 

“Some years before I took charge of the Over- 
land Monthly I was living on my ranch near San 
Luis Obispo. It was part of an old Spanish grant; 
and I had for neighbors several other Englishmen. 
One of these rode over to my place one morning 
as I was about to drive to Paso de Robles, to take 
the train for New York. He surprised me by 
handing me a parcel containing, as he told me, 
the manuscript of a book he had been writing, and 
he asked me to read it on the train and throw it 
away if I thought it was not worth offering to a 
publisher. He had always impressed me with his 
ready wit, his nice, precise habits of speech, his 
questioning interest in things literary; but I had no 
thought of his aspiring to authorship. I accepted 
his parcel with misgivings, and read the tale on 
the train. It was amazingly clever—beautifully 
written, well conceived and constructed, and lead- 
ing to a logical, natural climax. It was The 
Romance of Judge Ketcham; its author was the 
now well-known Horace Annesley Vachell! 
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Jack London's Valley of the Moon 


By CHESTER G. MURPHY 


HERE is romance and magic in the name,— 
The Valley of the Moon,—not only in the 
name, for romance and magic really dwell in 

Jack London's homeland, the beautiful and historic 
Sonoma Valley, 50 miles from San Francisco. 

Sonoma valley IS the Valley of the Moon de- 
spite the impression that the Valley of the Moon 
is a figment of the imagination, an Elysium con- 
jured up by that wizard of words, the late Jack 
London. 

The magic of that moon! Jack London divined 
it when first he drove over the wooded hills in 1903 
and saw the “moon of his delight” rising o'er a 
vale of enchantment. Years before, in 1823 to be 
exact, the Mission Fathers found this moon valley 
of Sonoma and founded there the last and twenty- 
third of the Missions begun by Father Junipero 
Serra at San Diego. The Indians called the chosen 
spot Sonoma. Translated the word means many 
moons. Because of the peculiar formation of a 
spur of the coast range which skirts the eastern 
sky, the moon comes up over a crest, disappears 
and seems to rise again in all its golden majesty. 
Full seven times it seems to rise as one journeys 
across the valley. 

The Indians were puzzled over the seeming 
phenomena and worshipped the valley with su- 
perstitious awe. They could not understand why 
the Mission authorities should change the name 
from Sonoma to New San Francisco yet for some 


time it was so called, the intention being to eventu- 
ally transfer the Mission at San Francisco to the 
warmer interior valley whose wood, fertility and 
curative springs commended it for permanent set- 
tlement. Plans were changed, however, and when 
mission authorities waned and the Mexican gov- 
ernment sent General Mariana Vallejo to estab- 
lish civil government and a new pueblo in the 
north, he restored the name to the locality, for the 
General was poetic and appreciated the Indians’ 
point of view. 

Then came Jack London and in 1913 gave 
Sonoma’s translation world fame through the title 
of his book. 

Jack London has gone from the Valley of the 
Moon, new worlds to conquer, but a magic moon 
still weaves it’s spell ‘oer the land he loved and 
left. 

Charmian London, his inspiration and mate, has 
written a most intimate and comprehensive biog- 
raphy of Jack London, originally a two volume 
edition but now being revised into one, at the 
suggestion of her publishers. There is little to 
add to so complete a picture of California's 
loved genius although those who knew him as he 
rode and drove over the valley roads recall his 
team, with jingling bells, his fine horses, his boyish 
smile, his enthusiasm with life as he lived on his 
1400 acre ranch,—the ranch of glorified pigpens, 

Read further on page 128 








< 








Drawing by Grace Griffith Allison. 


Jack Londons “Wolf House,” destroyed by fire on eve 
of its completion 
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To The Man On Trail 


Continued from page 105 


Then he espied Father Roubeau, who could not 
lie. ‘A quarter of an hour ago,” he answered; 
“but he had four hours’ rest for himself and dogs..’ 

“Fifteen minutes’ start, and he’s fresh! My 
God!” The poor fellow staggered back, half- 
fainting from exhaustion and disappointment, mur- 
muring something about the run from Dawson in 
ten hours and the dogs being played out. 

Malemute Kid forced a mug of punch upon him; 
then he turned for the door, ordering the dog- 
drivers to follow, But the warmth and promise of 
rest was too tempting, and they objected strenu- 
ously. The Kid was conversant with their French 
patois, and followed it anxiously. 

They swore that the dogs were gone up; that 
Siwash and Babette would have to be shot before 
the first mile was covered; that the rest werey 
almost as bad; and that it would be better for all 
hands to rest up. 

“Lend me five dogs,” he asked, turning to Male- 
mute Kid. 

But the Kid shook his head. 

“T'll sign a check on Captain Constantine for 
five thousand,—here’s my papers,—I'm authorized 
to draw at my own discretion.” 

Again the silent refusal. 

“Then I'll requisition them in the name of the 
Queen.” 

Smiling incredulously, the Kid glanced at his 
well-stocked arsenal, and the Englishman, realizing 
his impotency, turned for the door. But the dog- 
drivers still objecting, he whirled upon them 
fiercely, calling them women and curs. The swart 


Covered with frost, the dogs were curled up in 
the snow, and it was almost impossible to get them 
to their feet. The poor brutes whined under the 
stinging lash, for the dog-drivers were angry and 
cruel; nor till Babette, the leader, was cut from 
the traces, could they break out the sled and get 
under way. 

“A dirty scoundrel and a liar! “By gar! him 
no good!” “A thief!" “Worse than an Indian!’ 
It was evident that they were angry—first, at the 
way they had been deceived; and second, at the 
outraged ethics of the Northland, where honesty, 
above all, was man’s prime jewel. “An’ we gave 
the cuss a hand, after knowin’ what he'd did,” 
All eyes were turned accusingly upon Malemute 
Kid, who rose from the corner where he had been 
making Babette comfortable, and silently emptied 
the bowl for a final round of punch. 

“It's a cold night, boys—a bitter cold night,”’ 
was the irrelevant commencement of his defense. 
“You've all traveled trail, and know what that 
stands for, Don’t jump on a dog when he’s down. 
You've only heard one side. A whiter man than 
Jack Westondale never ate from the same pot 
nor stretched blanket with you or me. Last fall he 
gave his whole clean-up, forty thousand, to Joe 
Castrell, to buy in on Dominion. Today he'd be 
a millionaire. But while he stayed behind at Circle 
City, taking care of his partner with the scurvy, 
what does Castrell do? Goes into McFarland'’s, 
jumps the limit, and drops the whole sack. Found 
him dead in the snow the next day. And poor 
Jack laying his plans to go out this winter to his 
wife and the boy he’s never seen. Well, he's 


face of the older half-breed flushed angrily, as he “Sgone out; and what are you going to do about it?” 


drew himself up and promised in good, round terms 
that he would travel his leader off his legs, and 
would then be delighted to plant him in the snow. 

The young officer, and it required his whole 
will, walked steadily to the door, exhibiting a 
freshness he did not possess. But they all knew 
and appreciated his proud effort; nor could he 
veil the twinges of agony that shot across his face. 


The Kid glanced round the circle of his judges, 
noted the softening of their faces, then raised his 
mug aloft. ‘So a health to the man on trail this 
night; may his grub hold out; may his dogs keep 
their legs; may his matches never miss fire. God 
prosper him; good luck go with him; and—” 

“Confusion to the Mounted Police!” interpo- 
lated Bettles, to the crash of the empty cups. 

















| 
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THE REBEL 
By Grace Monroe Davis 


WANDERING star flung out his torch; 

A He bit through the darkness to cut and to scorch; 
He lit up the sky with the glory of caring: 

He burned in the radiance of doing and daring. 

Men now rejoice in Jack London's endeavor; 

His tales will stir in their blood forever. 
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| OLYMPIC GAMES YEAR | 





This Athletic World of Ours 


By EVERETT L. SANDERS 


array of track and field stars ever to meet in 

this classic of the sports world. It would be 
impossible to forecast before hand the names that 
will go down in history as winners of the various 
events although one can judge fairly well on 
past performances what to expect. 

Frank Wykoff of Glendale, California, is the 
best of a fine lot of run- 
ners to represent the 
United States in the 100 
yard dash. He holds the 
unofficial world's record 
in this even with a mark 
of 9.4s. Eddie Tolan of 
Michigan is the official 
record holder having had 
a mark of 9.5s accepted 
by the I. A. A. F.; how- 
ever, past performances 
cannot be relied upon as 
was the case in 1928 
when Percy Williams of 
Canada won both the 100 
and 200 meters run. 

Ben Eastman of Le- 
land Stanford University 
is another star of the 
younger crop of athletes 
to whom we look as a 
possible point winner in | 
the 440. Eastman has 2 
been fortunate in having 
such a capable coach as 
“Dink” Templeton who has brought him along 
until he is probably the outstanding 440 runner 
in this country. 

Jules Ladoumegue, disqualified French middle 
distance runner, may yet enter the ranks of the 
French Olympic team. This French star is the 
holder of unofficial world’s records in the 1000, 
1500, 2000 meters, 2000 yards and three-quarters 
mile. It appears likely that his disqualification may 
be lifted shortly. It would be too bad to miss 
seeing such an outstanding star in Los Angeles 
this summer. 

The status of Paavo Nurmi is still cloudy. This 
great Finnish runner starred in the 1924 and 1928 
games, winning the 1500 and 5000 meters run as 


Ta 1932 Olympic Games will see the greatest 


¢ 








Helene Madison 


well as the 10,000 meters cross-country in 1924 
and in 1928 he won the 10,000 meters run in 30m, 
18 4-5s which is the best time for this event in the 
history of the games. It is hoped his amateur 
status may be cleared up definitely and without 
question. He is not a professional in the true 
sense of the word but may have been guilty of 
an indiscretion the International Federation does 
not approve of. 

Dr. Patrick O'Callag- 
han rules the choice in 
the 16-lb. hammer throw. 
He won this event for 
Ireland in 1928 with a 
toss of 51.39m. In 1931 
this famous Irishman had 
an official throw of 183.98 
feet and an_ unofficial 
throw of ten feet past his 
best competitive mark. 
He is looked upon as an 
almost certain winner. 

Helene Madison, 18 
year old Seattle girl, is 
our bet in most any 
swimming event she en- 
ters for women. The 
past year has seen more 
records pass to her than 
any women swimmer 
ever broke in the same 
period. She has the ideal 
physical form for swim- 
ming; her weight is 150 
Ibs., height 5 feet 10 inches. She is filled with a 
world of youthful energy, power and endurance. 
She is of Norwegian descent and has inherited 
the firm determination and stamina of her sturdy 
ancestors. 








T is reported that the sale of seasons tickets 

for the Olympic Games is progressing favor- 
ably. Those in position to know state that the 
indications are favorable for an overwhelming 
attendance. The All-Year Club states that indi- 
cations are for a 28 per cent increase in out-of- 
state tourists this year over the same period last 
year. 55 per cent of this total requested Olympic 
Games information. 
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Adventuring 
(In Memory of Jack London) 
By Nett GrirritH WILson 


E PAUSE upon the Hill of Memory 
To honor one whose far-flung light of fame 
Still burns undimmed by time or circumstance 
And keeps aglow the luster of his name. 
Although the Great Adventure proved his last, 
He lives and breathes in Pages of the Past. 


He guides us valiantly on many a quest 

To frozen lands where northern lights flash high, 
And there we marvel at man's fortitude 

To challenge death beneath a sunless sky; 
Then brings the lure of some bright southern sea 
Where islands float in languid ecstasy. 


We venture forth in crude, sea-faring craft 
Where life is hard, and brutal force prevails, 
Or where relentless law of club and fang 
Deals death on lonely, snow-blown mountain trails; 
Then in the maze of city streets to know 
The undreamed depths of poverty and woe. 


And now we feel a kinship as he leads 

Down sunlit paths where friendly scenes unfold, 
Before us lies the Valley of the Moon, 

Sonoma Mountain bathed in autumn’s gold. 
His homing heart knew in its final quest 
Of all fair lands, this was the loveliest! 


Jack London's Library 


Continued from page 112 


Clyde Fitch, Ibsen, Rostand, are in evidence with 
Moliere and classics of all time. Jack London 
seems to have had an urge to write drama and 
wrote several plays—one for Bohemian Grove 
production. His powerful prose surged with the 
dramatic element as is revealed in the screen 
adaptation of his books, the rights to several hav- 
ing been sold for handsome sums. 

The carefully chosen volumes which Jack Lon- 
don left as best evidence of the company he kept 
are now housed behind massive stone walls on 
his Sonoma Valley ranch, and a paneled room 
such as would have gladdened Jack's soul is en- 





Charmian in 1930 
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riched and identified by a white marble bas-relief 
of the writer made by Finn Frolich, eminent 
sculptor-friend, one year before London's death 
(1916). The marble reflects the boyish charm of 
the young philosopher, friend of mankind, lover 
of adventure. The first editions of his 50 books 
as published in many languages have their special 
niche in the library. Such a monument no “storied 
urn” can equal. A rugged boulder, rich-colored 
as the vintage of the hills, marks a mound where 
Jack London's ashes mingle with the leafy earth. 

The 15,000 books in Jack London's library have 
been catalogued and are invaluable to Charmian 
London in her work. After exam- 
ining the collection, and reflecting 
on London's early struggles and 
brilliant self-won triumph in the 
world of letters, we must agree 
that clothes do not make the man, 
but books do. 


My Husband 


Continued from page 107 
But that he was correspondingly 
sensitive to comprehension and 
trust in his friends. 

If Jack, Westerner of a wide 
world, could know of these com- 
bined efforts to honor the man he 
was, he would, wherever he might 
be, with me his wife, be pleased 
and earnestly touched by the offer- 
ing in this Californian cradle of his 
first-born mind-children. Surely, 
even Paradise could be made 
sweeter by one’s friends! 
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The Reader's 


Contributions a ae for these 


statements herein printed. 





ee Se. Se The magazine welcomes 
free discussion on pertinent matters but can not guarantee space, and reserves 
brief communications when necessary. We take no responsibility for the accuracy of 


's Open Forum 


should be addressed to the Open Forum 
right to 








Under caption “Vagaries of the Law” our March 
issue carried an editorial regarding a recent case 
of forgery in Court in the City of Los Angeles, 
in which the defendant was adjudged NOT 
GUILTY. In this article we emphasized the weak- 
nesses in the Jury System and as well, in the law 
of which a public defender may take advantage. 
We further stated that “Had the case been in the 
hands of the Judge, he would in all likelihood have 
pronounced sentence upon the defendant who 
would then probably have been placed under the 
watchful eye of a Probation officer, thus protecting 
both society and the culprit. 

Copies of the editorial were sent to Judge B. Rey 
Schauer of the Superior Court, the members of the 
Jury and the attorneys in the case. The following 
from Judge Schauer addressed to us is to the 
point: 


COMMUNICATION FROM JUDGE 
SCHAUER 


ERMIT me to thank you for calling my at- 
p tention ot your editorial comment, ““Vagaries 

of the Law” as published in the March issue 
of your magazine. 

I am glad you sent a copy of the issue carrying 
your editorial on ‘““Vagaries of the Law” to each 
member of the jury in the case mentioned, and 
hope with you that they will thereby become 
better qualified for future service. 


I wish that every resident of this state could « 
You show an understanding 


read that editorial. 
of the problems and circumstances confronting us 
which is possessed of very few who are not actu- 
ally engaged, as we are, in dealing, at first hand, 
with such problems. 

I recall the sense of shame and futility which, as 
judge of the court, I felt when the verdict of the 
jury was returned in the case you refer to. That 

. case, of course, is not the only one in which a 
similar miscarriage of justice has resulted, but 
fortunately it is a fact that such results occur in 
only a comparatively small proportion of the cases 
tried. 

In observing the struggles of juries, and our own 
efforts as judges, to accomplish justice, I fre- 
quently think of the words of the late Lytton 
Strachey, who in telling in a modern way the old 
story of Elizabeth and Essex, found occasion to use 
this language: “No human creature can ever hope 
to be truly just, but there are degrees in mortal 
fallibility, and for countless ages the justice of 


‘from the present look of things, 


mankind was the sport of fear, folly and supersti- 
tion.” We probably have removed all conscious 
consideration of superstition. Some of us, at least, 
believe that fear has no part in the reckoning, but 
how much of folly remains in the justice of today 
is hard to say.” 

I am glad that your philosophy is good enough 
and that you are big enough to comprehend the 
situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. Rey ScHAueER. 





—s 
SACRAMENTO TO “SWAT OLD 
MAN DEPRESSION” 


R. H. C. PETERSON, curator of Sutter's 
Fort Historical Museum at Sacramento, 
writes that the American Legion has appointed 
him Generalissimo Commandante for Saturday af- 
ternoon, July 2 next, for a parade in connection 
with a celebration. Peterson writes as follows: 
“Here is something that may interest you—we 
are going to have a real old time Fourth of July 
celebration in Sacramento. The slogan is “Swat 
Old Man Depression,” while the action is a parade 
of horribles. In other words this whole parade 
will consist of floats and individuals all costumed 
with the one idea of producing as much hilarity 
d good nature as possible. We are giving $500 
prizes for the best units in this parade which, 
will be about two 
miles long. One section will be devoted entirely 
to floats and units showing how best to get rid of 
‘Old Man Depression’; others will be devoted to 
comedy take-offs on political questions, on local 
government, various trades and professions and 
so on. There will be absolutely no advertising 
in the parade other than nationally advertised 
products, and those only by inference a la Ballyhoo 
and Hooey. No personalities of any kind will be 
allowed. We want every unit to furnish amuse- 
ment so that everyone will leave the city with a 
good taste in their mouths. I don’t want you to 


_think that last sentence refers to our bootleggers, 


although some of them de purvey good-stuff (so 
they tell me). The American Legion is putting 
on the parade Saturday afternoon, July 2, and if 
you are up in this section of the state, I hope that 
you will come up and take it in for, with your 
keen sense of humor, you will enjoy every part 
of it. 
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A Sketch of Jack London's Life 


Continued from page 110 


made famous. He bought up enough acreage to 
make a good-sized ranch, and it was his dream to 
make this a super-ranch, with a “Big House’ and 
perfect conditions for workers and stock,—a “great 
social creation” one visitor called it, for the cul- 
tural treatment of man and beast. His partly- 
built dream house was, however, destroyed by 
incendiarism fire, and never rebuilt. Mrs. London, 
whose volumes, “The Book of Jack London,” bring 
us face to face with a most intimate picture of her 
idolized husband, did everything possible to help 





War Correspondent for Colliers—Vera Cruz, 
Mexico—1914 
him, acting as his secretary, keeping away un- 
welcome visitors, and encouraging him when he 
was depressed. 

The beautiful Sonoma Valley that London loved 
so well, and that he enjoyed so short a time, is 
described more than once in his writings, notably 
in the latter parts of “Valley of the Moon” and 
“Burning Daylight." Here mountain and canyon, 
valleys and creeks, over which he and his wife 
delighted to ride on horseback whenever there was 
leisure, or whenever he needed refreshment, or 
whenever there was business connected with the 
ranch, are described with a devoted love that 
makes it all seem very real even to those who 
have not sojourned there. 
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The life of London, so crowded full of living, 
of sensations, and of work, after two years of fail- 
ing health, came to an end suddenly in 1916, with 
much work that he had planned unfinished. He 
was only forty years old, but had lived as much 
as many men of twice that age. What his final 
place in literature will be it is impossible to tell 
yet, but that he made a powerful impression on 
his own generation is not to be questioned, and the 
name of Jack London is still one to conjure with 
for anyone who wants to read red-blooded writing. 


RS. LONDON, in the preface to “The Book 

of Jack London,” calls him “a virile creature 
compounded of curiosity and fearlessness, the very 
texture of fine sensibility, the loving heart and 
discerning intuitions of a woman, an ardent brain, 
and a divine belief in himself.’ She also speaks of 
“his abounding loveableness, charm and variety.” 
In fact, everyone who knew him seems to have 
loved Jack London, and this in itself is testimony 
to many great qualities. 

A few opinions of London and his writings as 
expressed soon after his too-early death follow: 

“The keynote of Jack London's writing is man- 
liness. He was a man’s man, taking extreme satis- 
faction out of men’s company, and exalting man’s 
purely physical performances. * * * Jack London 
does not enter into an understanding of women as 
he does of dogs. In his pages his dogs live. His 
women do not. * * * We must deeply regret that 
London's intellectual life was not permitted to de- 
velop further. Had he lived to be eighty instead 
of forty, what might we not have expected from 
an upward transposition of his great powers!’’— 
Wilfrid Lay, in The Bookman. 

“In spite of the superficial criticisms Jack Lon- 
don’s work has encountered, I venture the pre- 
diction that this feature [love for the human, 
evolution, and influence of environment] will more 
and more receive recognition, until he will be 
regarded not only as a master of fiction, but as a 
keen philosopher, ruggedly, but none the less 
earnestly, bent on helping upward and forward his 
fellow men.’"—George Wharton James, in Overland 
Monthly. 

“As a true interpreter of the Indian, Jack Lon- 
don deserves to rank with Fenimore Cooper, Major 
J. W. Powell, Lieut. F. H. Cushing, Dr. J. W. 
Fewks, and Frederick W. Starr, whom I regard - 
as the greatest ethnologists America has yet pro- 
duced.”’—-Ibid. 

“Jack London was the ideal yarn-spinner—his 
spoken stories were even better than his written. 

Read further on page 125 
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The Literary West 


LEMURIA — THE LOST CONTINENT OF 
THE PACIFIC, By Wishar S. Cerve. Rosicru- 
cian Press, San Jose, Calif. 276 pages. $2.50. 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN DAYS. By Lanier 
Bartlett and Virginia Stivers Bartlett. Robert Mc- 
Bride and Company. 298 pages. 


Residents of Los Angeles and old timers, to say noth- 
ing of visitors and tourists, will learn much to their 
interest and advantage about the “‘City of the Angels” 
in a perusal of this book. How it is possible to pack 
so much of sightseeing into one short week, is a 
mystery. And the manner of telling reflects the high- 
est art in that line. The Bartletts certainly know 
their Los Angeles. If any were before in doubt that 


Students of science and history will find this volume 
of much more than passing interest. It traces the 
first races of man in America and carries on through 
a dozen chapters to one on “Mysterious California.” 
The book emphasizes the glamour and romance of the 
ancient land buried under the sea. The volume is a 
credit to author and publisher alike, and may well 
be used for gift or reference. 


the metropolis of California was a wonder city, such 
doubt would be dispelled after completing the trip 
that begins on Monday and ends on Saturday. 


FORGOTTEN FRONTIERS. By Alfred Barn- 
aby Thomas. University of Oklahoma Press. 420 
pages. $5.00. 


COVERED-WAGON CENTENNIAL AND 
OX-TEAM DAYS. Oregon Trail Memorial As- 


sociation, 


World Book Company. 318 pages. 

The first 156 pages is a valuable memorial of the 
Covered-Wagon Centennial, 1830-1930, by Howard R. 
Driggs and edited by Arthur W. Proctér, and illus- 
trated with drawings by William H. Jackson. The 
rmainder of the volume is in three parts carrying titles 
“Ox-Team Days’’: From Ohio to the Coast; Settling 
in the Northwest Country; Reviving Pioneer Memo- 
ries. These sections of the book are under authorship 
of Ezra Meeker and Howard R. Driggs. Mr. Jackson 


This is a study of the Spanish Indian Policy of Don 
Juan Bautista De Anza, Governor of New Mexico, 
1777 to 1787. Dr. Thomas has done a noteworthy 
work in translating into English these valuable chap- 
ters taken from original documents that are stored in 
the archives of Spain, Mexico and New Mexico, and 
in editing and annotaging so as to bring the book 
within the understanding of the general reader. The 
volume is one in “The Civilization of the American 
Indian” series, which is inaugurated by the University 
of Oklahoma Press, at Norman, Oklahoma. 


FIRST STEPS IN ART AND HANDWORK. 
By Ella Victoria Dobbs. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 242 pages. 


and F. N, Wilson are illustrators, and there are many 
photographs. To the historian and those interested in 
the pioneering days and settlement of the Great West, 





this book contains much of value. 


INDIAN WARS OF IDAHO. By R. Ross Ar- 


The author, who is Professor of Applied Arts at the 
University of Missouri, is well known for her books 
Illustrative Handwork, and 


nold. The Claxton Printers, Claxton, Idaho. 270 on Primary Handwork, I 
pages. other volumes dealing with art and handwork for 
elementary pupils. The present volume reflects the 


A most enlightening story of many campaigns against 
the Indian tribes of the Idaho country and embodying 
much of history and romance of the Northwest. The 
book is well written and splndidly illustrated, carries 
a valuable historical map of Idaho and is suitable for 
school, library or home use. The publication does 
credit to this energetic Western House. 


HIGH LIGHTS ON HYMNISTS. By Caroline 
Leonard Goodenough, published by the author. 
506 pages. $3.50. 


The author has done a real service in compiling, an- 
notating and editing this valuable book which is 
divided into eleven chapters with mention of typical 
hymns under each heading. The Patristic Hymnists 
(Chapter 2) is followed by a discussion of the Medi- 
eval Hymnists, Continental Hymnists, then the British, 
American, etc. The various hymns are chosen with 
discrimination and there is given the dates during 
which each author flourished. The opening lines of 
some of the best known hymns are quoted with im- 
portant incidents connected with the writing of the 
hymn and of the lives of the authors, among whom 
are Isaac Watts, Lucy Larcum—nearly 900 authors 
all told. The index of first lines lists 1,578 titles or 


LONE COWBOY. By Will James. 
Scribner's Sons, 433 pages. $2.75. 


best practices in the elementary schools today along 
the line of creative teaching and features picture 
making, design, lettering and printing, home life and 
house-building, toy making and other constructive 
activities for the home and the school. There are 
illustrations from actual work in the classroom and a 
splendid list of references. 


Charles 


The life story of one of the best known out-of-door 
writers and illustrators. The author takes the reader 
with him in depicting personal xperiences ranging from 
boyhood days into the outdoor life of a cowboy and 
plainsman. The volume is a gripping story from first 
to last and is characteristically illustrated with pen 
sketches. The book will find a place not alone in the 
American boy’s library but on the table of the general 
reader. There is much of the history and glamour of 
the plains and the real West in the 26 chapters of 
the book. Lone Cowboy is to be used for a motion 
picture. It will be filmed on Jame’s 15,000-acre ranch 
in Montana, the scene of many of his early adventures, 
which property was acquired by him years afterward. 


refrains. A valuable book for the home. THE LONG RIFLE. By Stewart Edward White. 
TRAILS THROUGH THE GOLDEN WEST. Doubleday, Doran & Company. 537 pages. 
By Robert Frothingham. Robert McBride. 272 Price $2.50. 


pa 


ges. 
Carrying in 23 chapters the entrancing story of such 
natural wonders as Grand Canyon, Petrified Forest, 
The Apache Trail, Death Valley, Catalina Island, Palm 
Springs Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Glacier National 
Park, and other outdoor wonders. In story form the 
author gives much of general information and scien- 
tific value. Numerous full page illustrations enliven 
and enrich the text. 


One of White’s best novels. Here he has combined, 
as always in his writing, the romance and glamour 
of the old days, and historical facts so necessary in 
giving a true picture of the life of the frontier and 
the pioneer. The hero of the story is, of course, Daniel 
Boone, which traces him as a young man on his way 
on foot, over mountain and through tragkless forests, 
into the then unknown land of Kentucky. In this 
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story, the “long rifle,” given to Daniel by the old 
gunsmith, plays a prominent part in the exploits of 
the scout and pathfinder. White brings out the part 
played by Daniel Boone in laying the ground work 
for the explorations of Lewis and Clark, the making 
of the Santa Fe Trail and the rush of the Fortyniners 
at a later date. 





SAN FRANCISCO—HER STORY. 
San Francisco—Her Story, is a volume of more than 
200 pages written by a Teachers’ Committee of the 
San Francisco School Department. Edith Cochran, 
Annette Schraft, Cecilia Papini, Zoa Meyer and 
Marguerite Lentz are the authors. In this book they 
tell in most fascinating way the story of the history 


and development of the City by the Golden Gate—its- 


founding, its early life, its later developments and its 
possibilities for the future. The book is so arranged 
as to be of value as supplementary in history work 
and can be used as a foundation in citizenship study. 
The volume is divided into 18 chapters and its illum- 
inated with full page drawings, sketches and numerous 
color prints suggestive and descriptive of the text. 


The art arrangement was suggested and supervised — 
by Elizabeth T. Baldwin, aud the drawings are made‘ 


by students of Galileo High School. The book is dedi- 
cated to Miss Bertha E. Roberts and Mr. A. J. Cloud, 
who gave untiring support to the work. It is pub- 
lished under authorization of the members of the 
Board of Education. At the close of each chapter 
there is a “check-up” on vocabulary, things to re- 
member, names of people, further readings and the 
like. The literary development of the region is not 
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forgotten. We acknowledge with thanks a beautiful 
gift copy of the book. 

Chief Deputy Superintendent A. J. Cloud says in his 
letter of transmittal: ‘The book answers a demand 
from elementary school teachers for a volume which 
tells the history of San Francisco in a manner under- 
standable to the child mind. No text of the kind has 
The book is for use by 


” 


heretofore been obtainable. 
children of the Fourth Grade. 





EPORTS from East and West indicate a return 

of the American people to the substantial thrift 
of the “old-fashioned” type. During and following 
the war period, the habit of thrift had developed 
into commonsense practice—a saving for the rainy 
day. During the glamorous period from 1920 to 
1928, our people became more prodigal than ever. 
The conditions pertaining the past three years 
have brought the rank and file up with a jolt. 
Here was another ‘dull thud” to add to that men- 
tioned in our article in the April issue of this 
magazine. 


UFORTUNATELY, too, many of those who 

had built up a small savings account, are now 
out of employment and are forced to withdraw 
their savings. It is claimed that others able to 
do so, are now building up savings accounts 
against future need. 
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A Sketch of Jack London’s Life 


Continued from page 122 
* * * Like Peter Pan, he never grew up, and he 
lived his own stories with such intensity that he 
ended by believing them himself. * * * He was, I 
think, fortunate in the time of his death; it is im- 
possible to think of him as an old man. I shall 
always think of him as the most lovable child I 
ever met. As a writer, I believe that also he will 
not grow old quickly. It is a good sign that 
already he is loved by the simple-minded.”— 
Oliver Madox Hueffer, in The New Statesman. 
And finally: 


ERE’S to you, Jack. I've loved your best, 


Your finest stories from the first, 

Your sagas of the North and West— 

But what is more, I've loved your worst! 
For, in the poorest work you do, 
There’s something clean and strong and true, 
A tang of big and primal things, 

A sweep of forces vast and free, 
A touch of wizardry which brings 

The glamour of the wild to me.” 


—From ‘Jack London, An Appreciation.” 
By Berton Braley, in Overland Monthly. 
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Allen's Foot-Ease 


IN THE NEW SHAKER TOP TIN 

The antiseptic, soothing powder 

for the feet in a handy and 

convenient container for the 

fgg, table ond Caveies 
Id everywhere. 

Free Sample and Walking Doll 


address ALLEN’S FOOT - EASE, Le Roy, N.Y. 








Copies of this Jack London number of Overland 
Monthly may he had in Santa Rosa at the Sta- 
tionery Shop of Stanley Hasmer. 





Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 


A Friendly Place Where Handcraft Workers 
Love to Come 


HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE POINT, 
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WALTER AND Maup NEWMAN 
at 
60 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
The Wayside Colony 
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this Magazine 





“Our Presidents 
At a Glance” 


Now in Book Form 


Regular Price $1.00 
Special Price to Readers of 


Size is 9x12, with large, clear text and illustrations. | 
reference for school room and home. Attractive red, white 
and blue cover. | 


Send orders to Overland Monthly, 437 So. Hill St., 
Los Angeles 
(Add five cents for mailing) 


35¢ 


A valuable 
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Valley of the Moon 


Continued from page 117 


the big stallion Neuadd Hillside and his little dog, 
Peggy the beloved. 

Out of this ranch comes a story in which both 
Jack and Charmian London figure, a true story 
of moon magic and it's lure. 

In Mexico City there is a famous second-hand 
mart called the Thieves Market, mecca of tourists 
and others seeking curios, bargains and antiques. 
Not long ago friends of the London's left the Val- 
ley of the Moon for a trip to old Mexico and it's 
capital. In the Thieves’ Market they were at- 
tracted to a quaint little copper bell. It had a clear, 
resonant tone and a fish of metal appended from 
a chain which dangled jauntily and rang the bell 
as it moved to and fro. The travelers were in- 
trigued by the bauble which they bought for two 
pesos. Blissfully ignorant of bell lore, they sus- 
pected that the bell had come from a fishpeddler's 
cart, not a romantic origin, but withal a reminder 
of old Mexico; so with other souvenirs, baskets, 
pottery, serapes and sombrero they brought it 
home to the Valley of the Moon. 

Some weeks later to celebrate their homecom- 
ing, the travelers gave a dinner party inviting as 
their guest of honor Charmian London. A festive 
decoration was the little bell from Mexico which 
was hung over the dining table. Imagine. their 
embarassment when Mrs, London spied the bell 
and awe stricken cried out “where did you get it?” 


The bell bought at the Thieves’ Market proved 
to be one of four very old tree bells brought from 
Korea by Jack London after the Russian-Japanese 
war when he was a war correspondent in 1904. 
It had been stolen from the London ranch some- 
time during 1928. Evidently taken to Mexico and 
disposed of there, it was recently restored to 
Charmian London by her friends and with its com- 
panion bells again rings out o’er the Valley of the 
Moon. 


| LONDON OAK TREE 


The following note is from an Oakland 
|| paper of several years ago. Mrs. London 
|| states, so report has it, that this tree is 
|| the only memorial to Jack London, in Oak- 
land, his home town: 


“With the lighting of the Jack London oak 
tree in the Oakland City Hall plaza, Sat- 
urday evening, the crowning of Oakland's 
civic decoration plan was converted into a 
towering Christmas tree. For several days 
|| workmen adjusted lights and electrical con- 
nections and strung the tree with colored 
lights. The complete ensemble is regarded 
as a masterpiece in decorative effect.” 
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THE SNARK’S FATE 


“The fate of the Snark,” says a news- 
paper account, “whose stout decks carried 
her late owner, Jack London, into many 
waters bubbling with adventure, was re- | 
vealed recently by officials of the Union | 
Steamship company in San Francisco. 

In a recent storm the sturdy craft was || 
swept on a coral reef near an island in New || 
Hebrides group, where it now remains, a 
forsaken and battered hulk. 

A prospective purchaser of the Snark, 
who wanted to outfit it for a cruise in 
French Oceania, prompted the investigation 
that led to discovery of the Snark’s fate. 
|| The man who hoped to sail the same seas 
| that Jack London did is Alexis Massainoff, 
|| Russian writer and artist of Tahiti and Lake 

Arrowhead.” ! 














Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Of Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine, published 
monthly at Los Angeles, California, for April 1, 1932. 

State of California, County of Los Angeles, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain, who, having been duly sworn according to law 
deposes and says that he is the editor of the Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied im section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulation, printed on the reverse of this form, 
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1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
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nia; Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Los Angeles, Cali- 
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corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
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stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
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direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
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“Flirtation,” by Max Wieczorek 


(See 























article on page 142) 




















